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gained twenty-five seats in 1817, forty-five in 1818,
ninety in 1819. Conservative Europe was seriously
alarmed. The Republic was raising its ugly head, and,
if nothing were done, the old troubles and confusions
would begin again, and Europe would be involved in a
fresh cataclysm. Louis XVIII. was urged to take
strong measures. He was not himself an ultra, like
his brother the Comte d'Artois, having a shrewd
suspicion that a middle course was always safest, and
that if the monarchy \vere ever to become national it
must acquire confidence by respecting constitutional
forms. But in 1820 the Due de Berry was murdered
in the streets of Paris, and the Royalists raised an
outcry which the compliant temper of the King was
unable to resist. A ministry was chosen from the Right;
the electoral laws were revised; and for the next seven
years the Government was carried on by the ultras.
In this violent and furious reaction the Liberals were
practically driven out of parliamentary life. The
movement which had begun with an attempt to capture
the parliamentary system ended with a conspiracy to
undermine it. The Charbonnerie, modelled on the
Italian Carbonari, divided into sections of twenty
members, and, directed by a central committee, aimed
at overthrowing the Bourbons by a military insurrec-
tion and with the help of revolutionaries in other
countries. Revolutions which are brewed in barracks
rarely obtain a commanding or durable success. The
movements of 1820 in Spain, Naples, and Piedmont were
easily crushed, and the French insurrections of 1822
at Belfort, Colmar, Toulon, and Saumur were equally
ineffectual. When in 1823 a French army was sent
into Spain to assist the cause of Absolutism it was
confronted on the banks of the Bidassoa by a small